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NATO  Expansion 
The  Pattt  to  European  Secur^? 


An  albancg  diftnu  a  common  purpon  in  the  face  qfspeafie  contangenaes. 

A  sj^temcfcoHeettveseairt^orfaniusneaion^tatmiiartahe  to  prefect 
themsebrns,  c^amst  each  odurtf  necessary . .  .An  c^gression  against  NATO 
faces  a  clearfy  established  dtmdtng  Une,  prepostiionedforees,  an  ^dborate 
command  and  control  system  and  an  agreed  s^ategy.  None  cf  these 
conditions  exists  m  a  system  cfcoUectniesecun^. . .  This  wwl^  such 
systems  have  tnvariabfy  dbmied,  either  tn  disagreement  over  die  nature  cf 
diedaeatcr  aver  how  talked yviA  A' 

Henry  Kissinger 


On  January  12, 1994,  Presidrait  Clinton  committed  the  United  States  to  NATO's  eastward 
sqMnsum,  telling  Central  Buna's  leaders  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  "v/hether  NATO  will  take 
coi  new  members  but  when  and  how  Mr  Clinton's  statement  begged  the  question  ”Wh}fl”  While 

he  had  acknowledged  only  the  week  before  that  there  was  "not  a  consensus”  within  NATO  for 
expansion,  his  d^ermmatKm  to  expand  alliance  membership  was  cleai.^ 

The  President's  declaration  came  hard  on  the  heals  of  NATO's  approval  of  Clinton's  own 
Tartnership  for  Peace"  (PfP)  initiative,  whidi  «dended  NATO  security  coc^ieration  to  other 
nations  vdiile  effectively  postponing  the  question  of  actual  membership  expansion.  In  less  than  a 
year,  however,  the  U.S.  would  seemingly  abandon  this  deliberate  appcoadi  by  pressing  fix' 

{XK^ress  on  die  memb^ship  process. 

In  December  1994,  virtually  at  the  moment  that  Russia  was  to  formalize  its  participation  in 
the  PfiP,  the  U.S.  pressuied  the  alliance  into  undertaking  a  short-term  study  on  NATO  menfoership 
lequiiements  Widely  perceived  as  accelerating  the  alliance's  eastward  expansion,  the  American 
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prcq>03al  precipitated  a  diplomatic  crxsis  aiid  brou^  U.S.  azid  NATO  relatica^  mth  Rmsia  to  a 
post-Cold  War  low  ^ 

While  the  vicious  Russian  objections  ixmi^ted  NATO  soiidanty  on  the  issue  of 
expansion,  our  allies  too  were  uneasy  about  apparent  Amaican  haste.  Responding  to  President 
Yi^in's  warnings  of  renewed  polarity  and  a  "cold  peace,”  NATO  leaders  talked  in  c(»idliat<sy 
ttmes.  Chancell<»'  Kohl  pcmnised  there  would  be  "intoiaive  partnosh^"  with  Russia  and  Ukraine 
accompanyn^  any  NATO  aiqiansion,  and  Prime  Mmister  John  stressed  that  the  stucty  would 

examine  the  "haw  and  not  the  who  and  when"  of  the  issue.^  [Emphasis  added] 

lf,asMr  Major  has  said,  the  question  of  remains  open  m£un^,  it  prc^iabty 

deserves  renewed  examination  m  the  United  States  as  well.  The  issue  of  ^cpansion  had,  of  course, 
been  pieviousty  debated  and  the  Administration's  position  was  a  product  of  that  discourse.  But, 
the  locus  of  past  discussums  was  on  "Wt^  expand!"  instead  of  expand  N4T01" 

The  Eurc^iean  secunty  debate  m  Amenca  ha  i  consistentty  been  fiamed  within  the  context 
of  NATO.  The  U.S.  discussion  of  the  who,  when,  where,  how,  and  why  of  expansion  have  always 
assumed  that  the  w/tor  was  NATO.  Examining  the  European  secunty  situation  without  such  a  bias 
yields  a  different  solution.  While  NATO  remains  the  central  element  in  European  ^unty,  its 
^qpansion  does  not  necessanty  advance  that  secunty:  a  NATO-diampiimed  PfP  offers  greater 
potmtial  for  success. 

This  analysis  of  the  European  security  issue  has  two  parts:  wdiat  is  the  secunty 
requirement?  (e.g.,  vdiy  esxpanadl)  and,  what  oagani?Mtion(s)  can  satisfy  that  requirement?  (e  g.,  why 
expandNATO?)  The  latter  question  can  then  be  fiirdier  divided  to  addr^s  whether  NATO  is 
smted  to  meet  the  requirement  and,  if  not,  what  are  the  alternatives? 
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THE  SECURITY  REQl 


The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  recfedoed  il»  secunly  situaticm  fOT  the  naiuHis  of  C^tial  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Rather  than  ushraingm  a  p^odofhainuaiy  and  peace,  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
enopre  has  broi^ht  new  stress  and  uncertainty  Old  security  coalitions  are  gcoie  and  the  comforting 
stidiility  of  the  Cold  War's  bipolarity  has  disappeared.  Economic  and  political  tunnoil  and 
reawakmed  nationalist  rivalries  have  created  an  unstable  envinmment  in  \riiich  these  newly 


M  this  eavizomnent,  these  nations  have  turned  to  the  West.  They  (and  thrir  W^tem 
advocates)  cite  three  ptincqial  arguments  for  incorporating  than  into  Western  secunty 
arrangements:  (1)  to  counter  the  potential  threat  ofa  resurgent,  non-democratic  Russia;  (2)  to 
stalnli^  thermion,  precluding  violence  and  its  likely  repercussions;  and,  (3)tofurthathe 
mtegrahon  of  thrae  states  with  the  W^  and  leinibrce  their  internal  lefimns. 

Resurgoit  Russia 

The  fear  of  a  Russian  "threat"  is  more  tbAn  sinqity  a  holdover  suspicioa  horn  the  Cold  War. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  still  sane  mistrust  and  a  <kgtee  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  consolidatmg  the 
West's  Cold  War  victory  to  secure  our  "gains,"  hut  other  concerns  exist  Russia  is,  after  all,  the 
larg^  and  most  powoful  country  on  the  continait  and  it,  like  its  neighbors,  is  going  thioi^ 
intense  tunnoiL  The  potential  feiluieofRussia's  democratic  conversion  fii^itens  the  fomor 
Soviet  clierds.  Czech  President  Vaclav  Havd  warns  that  the  altonative  to  Russian  democracy 
will  be  a  pseudo-authonfarian  state  confiontmg  NATO.^ 

The  dilute  of  Russian  democracy  is  entirety  possible.  Lodeed,  Zhi^ew  Brzezinski  sees 
democratic  failure  as  likely  and  cautions  gainst  allowing  an  Eastern  European  secunty  vacuum  to 
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develop  wlddiimg^tea^Rmsianiooperialists.^  William  Safire  dies  Biz^mski  aiul  Hstuy 
KissiDger  his  ccmclusiGsi  that  "Russia  u  authcsdtanan  at  heart  arid  expansionist  by  habit,"  and 

he  lecommends  that  we  move  East  udule  they  are 'Weak.* 

The  Russians,  course,  object,  asking  credit  for  their  significant  internal  prepress  and  for 
their  coa^iibutioiis  to  the  changes  in  die  rest  of  Europe.^  Russia  does  have  an  adcnowledged 
interest  in  ensuring  that  its  ndghbors  do  not  become  a  threat  and  also  in  avdding  becomir^ 
isolated  from  the  rest  d^Eun^  -  l^itimate  conc^ns  that  exist  ind^iendmi  of  any  imagined 
tenitodal  designs. 

Against  these  arguments,  however,  cntks  dte  the  Yeltsin  govemmesd's  own  warnings 
about  the  Russian  r^ht  Furdtttmore;,  the  Russoan  political  and  military  activities  in  the  Caucasus 
and  Central  Asia,  combined  with  the  increasing^  vocal  Russian  c^iposition  to  proposed  NATO 
expansion,  have  stroi^ty  remibreed  fears  of  Russia's  hegemraiistic  tendend^  and  mtenbcais.^’ 
Outsi<fe  assistance  would  be  vital  the  new  democracies  to  be  able  to  resist  intmudabon  and 
pressure  and  to  avoid  bdng  drawn  into  a  Russian  sphere  of  influence.  And,  their  sTnall  armed 
fences  are  clearly  inadequate  to  meet  a  Russian  tlmeat,  even  if  acting  in  concert 

Re^onal  Instability 

The  natural  bi-pioduct  of  revdutitm,  even  peaceM  revolution,  is  turmoil.  The  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  anpie  brought  with  it  the  ood  of  Soviet-imposed  social,  political,  economic  and 
utiemationalsecunty  order  fOT  all  of  the  states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eun^.  Theresulting 
amvulsioDS  in  turn  have  complicated  the  political  and  economic  tiansfeimation  of  these  countries. 

The  interdependent  post-communist  goals  of  donocracy,  prosperity  and  peace  are 
threatened  by  both  mtentel  disorder  and  potential  interstate  conflict.  Insecunty  arisii^  from  these 
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threats  uapetils  the  traxisitim  process,  a&d  the  raimficatkms  of  Allure  might  not  be  confined  to  the 
region. 

The  imcertam  and  painfiii  process  of  crating  dranocraaes  and  madcet  econcames  where 
there  IS  no  tradition  ofeither  is  finught  with  danger  ofdisaffection  and  reactionary  dissent.  The 
mtenial  threats  to  stability  and  oxdeify'  democratic  «nH  market  reform  incliKia  popular  pnlitirMl 
disillusionment,  bureauantic  intransigoice,  econcnnic  fiustraticm,  military  dislocation  and  ethnic 
chauvinimo.^  Thes^  foctors  leinfixce  both  an  individual  and  a  collective  sense  of  vulnerahiiily  in 
the  widespread  uncerhiinty  of  the  continuing  turbulence.  A  reliable  assurance  of  seciinly  could 
prcanote  confidence  and  tfaer^ore  enhatifte  stability  by  redi^u^  anxiety. 

In  a  region  where  instability  is  characterized  by  ti»  Admunstrahon  as  "incipient,"^'*  the  risk 
of  intastate  craifiontatirai  is  real  Craifiicts  and  deep-seated  animositi^  characterize  the  histories 
of  tb^  nations  and  thrir  pet^les.  Bilateral  secunty  concerns,  mostty  latent  in  the  current 
scian^e  of  national  redefimhon,  couM  be  quickly  aroused  with  little  provocatum. 

The  internal  destabilizing  variables  cited  previously  have  the  potential  to  paralyze  the  new 
democratic  governments,  creating  circumstances  where  authoritarian  order  and  discipline  could 
become  welcome.  In  such  an  aivm}nrnent,pqpiulistleadas  could  seize  ipcnriafionalhittheines, 
vdifymg  "^lemies"  in  orcter  to  gain  power.  The  rekindlii^  of  Iraig  suipressed  animosities,  with 
renewed  iiie(tentist  ckums  OTxenophcfoic  fears,  raises  the  potential  for  armed  conflict  m  the 
r^oQ,  conflict  that  could  widen. 

Arguments  that  the  r^on  is  inherently  unstable  with  limited  prospects  for  mprovement 
andthatitis  ofontyperiffoeralU.S.  national  interest  are  countoed  by  the  ccmtentuxi  that 
European-wide  secunty  is  at  stake. Not  only  could  West^  economic  mterests  be  adversety 
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affected  by  events  th^,  but  political  stability  could  be  thieateoed  1^  migratioa  or  a  flood  of 
economic,  political  or  combat  refugees.  Also  there  is  the  danger  that  Western  nations,  particularly 
fbontline  G«maz^,  could  be  dra\vn  into  a  quaiieL”  Security  guarantees  could  promote  stalely 
and  mitigate  nsk  of  future  csiaesL 

Western  hitegntioii 

Ibe  success  of  Europe's  new  democracies  dqiends  i^nthdr  int^raticm  into  the  ennating 
Western  political,  ectmomic  and  wcunty  community.  The  path  to  that  integration  is  through 
manbaship  in  Western  arganiTatioos.  Such  numbrashi^  l^timiz^  govranment  programs  and 
rfemonstrates  prepress  toward  critical  national  goals  to  the  electorate  of  these  new  states.  These 
ties  also  offer  security  and  realistic  hope  fer  continued  stable  pn^;ress.  From  the  b^inning  of 
their  new  tndepoideoce,  all  of  the  ftMmer  communist  iitates  have  been  urgently  seddng  mtegration 
with  the  West  through  raganizatimial  membershq}-^* 

There  are  reasons  for  the  Central  and  Eastran  Eurc^iean  nations  to  fear  that  flieir  Westran 
integration  could  be  a  lengtfay  or  evm  mtermmable  process  The  Eurrqiean  Union  has  already 
denumstrated  recurring  difficulty  in  achieving  wifemfll  agreement  atwl  its  menfeers  have  shown  a 
rehictance  to  comiaomise  self  interests.^’  Similatfy,  Weston  security  organizations  have  been 
generally  circumspect  regarchng  expansirm.  The  con^ilexily  of  the  integratimi  process  increases  as 
the  rules  are  changed  as  th^  were  on  March  2, 1995,  vdien  the  European  Commission  duef 
predicated  EU  monbership  on  resohitimi  of  the  security  is3i»  ^ 

Membership  in  the  Western  community  is  the  key  to  success  tbr  these  fledgling 
donocxacies.  If  the  West  fAila  to  welcome  the  post-communist  states  or  if  fhc»e  states  give  iq>  on 
Western  mtegratioii,  their  democratic  future  could  be  in  jeopardy. 
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EXPANDING  NATO 


Having  reviewed  the  rentals  ibr  extending  Western  secuiity  to  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  thrae  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  response  to  the  questicm  Giventbatthe 

jushficatioa  for  security  taqiansion  is  sufficient,  the  next  question,  ^Why  expand N4T01’'  remains. 
There  are  three  possible  responses:  (1)  because  NATO  is  the  most  credible  security  organization 
inEun^;  (2)  because  NATO  bectxnes  obsolete  if  it  does  not  expand;  and,  (3)  becauseNATO 
IS  the  oiganizaticHi  to  vduch  the  new  democracies  aspire. 


NATO  Credibility 

While  other  organizations  may  play  a  role,  "onty  NATO,"  according  to  die  Cliidon 
Administration,  has  the  strength,  stiucture  and  cooperative  spirit,  as  well  as  the  l^timac^,  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  ensuring  peace  and  security  in  Europe.  "History's  greats  political-ndlitary 
alliance,"  NATO’s  success  m  sustaining  European  democracy  and  stability  tlnoi^  the  Cold  War 
IS  touted  as  quahtying  it  for  the  same  missiraim  the  post-Cold  War  penod.  NATO  eiqiansion,  the 


Adninistration  argu^  satisfies  die  securhy  expansicm  goals  of  preventing  begemraiy,  promotii^ 


r^cmai  stability  and  bolstering  democratic  refonn.^ 


The  most  cocx^Uing  argument  for  NATO  expansitm  is  that  NATO,  as  an  alliance  with  its 
U.S.  superpower  parhcipatirHi,  is  die  onty  organization  capable  of  oi^x»mg  the  region's  worst- 
case  security  threat,  a  resurgent  imperialist  Russia  (the  first  of  the  goals  (^edited  by  the 
AdministratiQa).  The  Russian  thre^  however,  is  the  onty  one  that  must  be  craafionted  with  U.S. 
involvemenL  The  remainiTig  otgectives  for  security  expansion  into  the  east  ( 


exclusive  of  NATO  and  even  without  American  {Mrikupation. 

There  are,  in  fact,  many  arguments  gainst  using  NATO  to  extend  Western  security.  Firat, 
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NATO  ex|»nsion  threatens  Russia.  Because  of  its  Cold  War  (»:^in£i,  NATO  alone  anunig  all  of 
the  candidate  oi^gannations  could  be  so  directly  confixmt^onal.  NATO  is  an  alliance  not  a 
collective  security  system,  a  cfastmcbon  e:q>laioed  m  Dr.  Kissing^'s  pass£^e  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  essay.  It  is  organized  to  protect  its  members  against  eidemal  aggress«m  (and,  in 
this  case,  odginally  created  spedficalfy  to  counter  Russia's  pxedecessor  state)  Extending 
NATO's  boundaries  eastward  undeniably  creates  new  dividing  lines  in  Europe  and  directly 
chali^iges  Russia,  Administiaticxi  ifaetonc  notwithstanding.^ 

The  oft-r^ieated  warnings  of  a  Russian  r^bt-wii%  baddash  to  NATO  expansuai  have  a 
basis.  No  less  an  autb(»ity  than  George  Kennan  noted  that  throughout  the  Cold  War  when 
canfionted  by  American  militarism,  Moscow's  hard-liners  gamed  strength.^  NATO  expansion 
could  prcsxqit  a  self-fulfiUit^  prophecy  of  an  aggressive  non-democratic  Russia.^  Manfied 
Woemer  declared  that  European  peace  would  be  "<hf5cult,  if  not  mqxrasible"  without  Russian 
participation  -  confrontation  and  ^cclusirm  are  not  likely  to  encourage  goodwill  or  cooperation.^ 

Another  reasrm  not  to  expand  NATO  is  that  the  Central  snd  Eastern  European  states  are  not 
ready  for  NATO  membership.  At  present,  their  mihtaiy  Cmnmand,  Control  and  nnnwnnniRatifing 
(C3)  systems,  weapons,  tactics,  and  orgaoimtions  are  not  con^tible  with  those  of  NATO.  Even 
the  most  advanced  of  these  states  is  a  long  way  from  meeting  NATO  military  standards.^ 
EamomicalJy,  these  countnes  are  hard  pressed  to  modernize  their  militaries  and  are  not  capable 
of  meeting  the  spending  levels  required  by  NATO  membership;  mfrtct,  some  cannot  evoi  meet 
their  modest  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  obligations.^  Extending  membership  to  nations  that 
cannot  meet  membership  obligations  and  theref(»e  do  not  ccxiliibute  to  the  alliance's  mutual 
secunty  would  only  serve  to  difiuse  its  existing  power  and  weaken  it  overall. 
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Finally,  eictaiding  the  alliance  risks  overextoiding  its  current  memhers.  Eiqiansion  canies 
significant  strategic  and  budgetary  in^ilicatioDS  for  the  U  S.  and  its  allies.  Allied  force  levels  and 
military  ^qienditures  would  have  to  be  reassessed  at  a  time  when  all  membexs  are  redurmig  then 
defimse  budgets.  Furtfaenncxe,  the  alliance  could  find  itself  in  the  position  of  making  security 
promises  it  cant  keep.^  Expansion  threatens  to  s^  NATO's  combat  power,  hobble  its  decision¬ 
making,  and  expose  it  to  conqilex  conflicts  it  might  not  be  able  to  resoh«.^  Wilty  Clara,  the  new 
Secretary  General  of  NATO  has  pomted  out  that  t!»  alliance's  cxedil^ty  is  its  greatest  ass^  and 
that  a  weak  NATO  could  pxomoie  instability  lathH^  than  redtKxug  it  ^ 

NATO  Survival 

The  second  justification  tor  choosing  NATO  as  the  instrument  tor  Nctending  secunty 
guarantees  to  the  east  is  that  such  a  role  wiUpeipduate  the  alliance.  Maiiypuiidihi  argue  fliat  the 
^d  of  the  Cdd  War  has  made  NATO  obsolete.  Kissir^er,  wamii^  of  prasible  organizaticxial 
atrc^by,  advocates  NATO  expansion  as  the  means  of  lestotii]^  its  "vitahty."  Others  ^ree, 

declaiix]^  that  NATO  must  address  current  problems  ca:  becrane  irrelevant  and  arguing  fiirtoer  that 
since  the  new  problems  ate  different  ficm  those  a£  the  Cold  War,  NATO  must  adapL^  Still 
Others,  who  equate  NATO  to  U.S.  influence  in  Europe,  i»omote  NATO  expansion  as  a  nirans  fen* 
keepii^  America  eng^ed.^ 

These  ai^;uments  all  toll  short,  {xmicapally  because  they  assume  that  NATO  serves  no 
purpose  in  its  present  form  and  circumstance.  A  contrary  view  allows  NATO  to  retam  its  basic 
role  and  purpose  without  ^gressive  rapansiem  or  tcanstonnaiiQii. 

Expansion  does  not  guarantee  that  NATO  will  be  eiflier  {reserved  or  revitalized.  As  noted 
before,  expansion  could  overextend  the  alliance.  It  could  dissipate  its  strength,  complicate  its 
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decisim-makmg  and  fiacture  political  cooseosus.  Ccaxmoemting  oa  the  izdemal  discord  arising  over 
NATO's  role  in  the  Balkans,  Manfied  Woraner  warned  that  "NATO  will  not  survive  a  seccaid 
Yugoslavia.”  hivolveiiijrait  in  the  potential  conflicts  of  the  unstable  East  (kies  not  promise  to  be 
easier  than  Yi^oskvia  and  could  well,  as  Woemer  predicted,  destroy  die  alliance.^ 

The  adaptation  that  accompanies  NATO  eiqpansdon  presents  another  threat:  ttansfermation 
fiom  an  altiance  to  a  collective  sec\trity  system.  Dr.  Kissinger's  distinctirai  between  these  two 
Qipes  of  organizations  [see  ctpening  quotation]  warns  of  die  hitility  of  die  latter,  3net  this  is  precisely 
the  stiuctine  being  advocated  hi  &ct,  observe  note  that  the  transfiamation  is  alrea(iyuii<krway, 
having  b^;un  with  the  Transforming  NATO  to  meet  the  near-  to  mid-teim  collective  security 
re(]iiirements  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  threatens  the  alliance's  viability  and  its  survival 
The  argument  that  the  U.S.  lacks  influence  in  the  absence  of  NATO  &ils  on  two  counts; 
first  in  assumii^  that  NATO  disjqqieaiB  if  it  doesn't  eiqiand  and  seamd,  by  ignoring  Arnica's 
considerable  role  in  other  intematicaial  spheres.  While  NATO  might  wane  m  the  absence  of 
expansion,  it  is  not  likely  to  disappear.  MostEurc^ieana,  fiir^aanNATO  istheembodimraitof 
gecurityj  nppngft  the  dernise  nf  the  AlltAiice  and  IT  .S  diggngflgf-mftnt  ”  Continental  insecurity  and 
the  associated  risks  will  continue  for  several  years  and  NATO  will  thoefore  remain  in^xirtant  to 
its  members  because  of  its  mutual  secuiity  guarantees  and  because  of  the  contimiiTig  U.S.  nuclear 
shield.  That  shield  has  ackhtioiial  value  m  that  it  pnani^  nuclear  non-proli^atKai  by  allowing 
monber  states  to  for^o  the  devek^iment  of  such  weap(»is. 

American  mfiuence  will  also  remain  strong  in  other  areas.  Diplomatically,  politicalfy  and 
especially  economically,  die  U.S.  has,  and  will  coidinue  to  have,  significant  clout  For  exan^ile, 
as  of  1993,  the  U.S.  had  half  its  foreign  investments  (S250  bil]i(Hi)  in  Europe  and  generated  40 
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perceot  of  its  total  c(»pQrate  |Hofits  there.^^ 

Oi^mizatHra  of  CSioice 

The  fi™!  leason  given  for  expanding  NATO  is  that  it  is  the  (Xi^mzation  to  vdiidi  these 
states  aspire,  lliisdefiiie  steins  iKitonfyfoim  the  alliance's  syxnbolic  value,  bat  from  a  realistic 
aj^neciaticHi  that  the  potential  gnmmitnient  of  NATO  foices  in  a  conffict  dcamatically  incroases  the 
pt^sibility  of  reaching  a  peiceM  resoli^oiL^  This  argument,  while  reasonable,  is  only  valid  so 
long  as  NATO  retains  its  credfoility  and  capacity  to  act  as  argued  pieviousty,  expansion 

weakens  ihs  capability  or  reduces  its  effectiveness  m  any  way,  NATO's  vdue  to  its  new  members 
(and  its  current  ones)  would  be  diminished  or  erased. 

ALTERNATIVE  TO  NATO 

Kavmg  vatidated  the  expanded  European  security  requiroiient  and  tiien  (ktetmined  that 
NATO  is  than  icfoally  suited  to  meet  that  requirement  because  of  «}sts  and  risks,  it's 

appropriate  to  offer  an  aUemative.  Several  options  exist.  The  principal  ones  are  the  Organization 
(fonnerty,  Canference)  for  Security  and  Coc^ieration  m  Europe  (OSCE/CSC^,  the  Western 
European  Unirai  (WEU),  and  the  Faitnership  for  Peace  (PfP). 

The  Russians  advocate  the  OSCE,  ^ch  they  credit  with  having  eaied  the  Cold  War.^ 
OSCE's  attraction  lies  in  the  foot  that  it  is  the  only  European  secunty  organization  where  Russia  is 
an  equal  player.  By  raisn^  the  status  of  the  OSCE,  Russia  hopes  to  enhance  its  mflu^c^,  but  that 
l(^ic  IS  transparent  to  the  other  states  and  only  serv^  to  reinfotce  thdr  desire  to  link  with 
NATO.^ 


The  WEU  offers  a  security  optical  that  is  also  acceptable  to  Russia.^'  The  WEU  is  the 
nominal  ^cuiity  arm  of  the  Eurc^iean  Union  (EU)  and  Eurcpean  pillar  of  NATO  Nine  of  the  new 
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stat^  have  alretufy  beccaxie  "associate  {Mitners"  in  the  <xganization;  howeva,  since  membership 
IS  cmifined  to  £U  nations.  Ml  int^ratum  does  not  appear  to  be  a  short-teiin  possibility. 

The  Partnership  tor  Peace  is  the  otgaiiiZBtioQ  that  iqppears  to  of^  the  best  security 
potential.  Open  to  aU  non-NATO  membosofiheCoiindl  tor  Security  and  Coopeiaticmm  Europe 
(CSCE),  tile  partnership  commits  NATO  in  principle  to  expansion  and  provides  a  mechanism  to 
he^  paitnos  achieve  NATO  con^tibility  in  rsder  to  tocilitate  integratioiL  Pfi*  does  not  laovide 
timelines  or  a  guarantee  of  NATO  int^ration,  enqihasizang  th^  espandir^  alliance  mmibersh^ 
wouIdbeanevolutionaiyiaocessacccxiqilishBdvtitbintbelaigarcrHitextoftiier^aQ.  The 
partiietahip  marks  a  departure  from  NATO's  traditional  security  alliance  function  and  the  b^innir^ 
of  a  transtonnation  toward  a  security  system  tor  all  Eurc^.^  It  separates  the  a/Z/oncetomi  the 
coiiective  structure,  protecting  NATO  toxn  the  inevitable  demke  Dr.  Kissinger  i»edicted  tor  the 
ktter. 

Manfred  Woemer  noted  that  PfP  put  manbership  vtiiere  it  belonged:  "at  the  end,  rather 
than  tile  beginning  of  the  proceis  of  growing  closer  to  NATO."  Pfr*,  he  observed,  vrauld  satisfy 
the  neon's  post-Cold  War  securify  needs,  vdiile  allowii^  vital  Russian  involvement^  Russia 
has  accepted  the  program,  joinirig  22  other  non-NATO  nations. 

The  PfP,  if  adequately  siqipotted  and  piop^fy  handled,  could  augur  Europe's  new  security 
architecture.  As  a  collective  seonity  system  with  direct  ties  to  NATO,  it  offers  a  comtortmg 
association  with  the  security  giant  without  transtormiig  the  alliance  itself  and  without  weakening  it 
with  the  burden  of  miqualified  rnembeis.  Accqited  by  Russia  and  endorsed  Ity  ti^  otiier  eastern 
European  nations,  FfP  is  the  best  security  aohition  cunentty  available  and  it  should  receive  strong, 
unambiguous  American  suj^xut.^ 
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CONCLUSION 

Hie  expansicai  of  secuiily  to  the  post-anmnunist  nations  of  Eutt^  is  cn^ial  to  the  peace 
andpiDsparityoftheentiiecaxitiiieiit  It  is  also  essential  to  the  United  States,  which  has  vital 
intoests  as  well  as  immutable  commitments  there  and  Mduch  shares  Europe's  concerns  and  risks. 

While  the  the  need  fer  an  inclusive  European  security  system  has  been  established, 
NATO's  suitabiUty  for  that  role  is  questionable.  The  shc^t-term  cosrts  and  risks  inherent  in 
e^qianding  the  alliance  are  not  cramnimsefate  with  the  potential  gains,  particularly  when  a  viable 
altomative  exists,  hi  the  piesmt  environment,  the  Paitnraship  for  Peace,  firmly  badcedl^  a  strong 
and  credible  NATO,  is  the  b^  nr>MT>a  for  pKXUOting  European  stability. 
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